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PEEIOD OP GEBATEST POPULARITY OP VOLTAIRE'S 
PLAYS ON THE ENGLISH STAGE 

In Shakespeare and Voltaire, 1 the late Professor Lounsbury cites 
as one of the causes for the success of Mrs. Montagu's Essay attack- 
ing Voltaire (1769) a coldness towards him in England reflected 
in the growing lack of interest in his plays. In making this point 
Professor Lounsbury analyzes the history of Voltaire as dramatist 
on the English stage, describing the years from 1729 to 1744 as a 
period of active appreciation and adaptation, the year 1744 as 
bringing the turn of the tide, and the years from 1744 to Voltaire's 
death in 1778 as marked by a ' sudden cessation of interest ' in him. 

The details of the stage history of Voltaire's plays in England 
do not support this analysis. 

In the first period, from Voltaire's return from exile in 1729 to 
the publication of the preface to Merope in 1744, Professor Louns- 
bury holds that 'English playwrights were disposed ... to lay 
hands upon anything and everything Voltaire wrote for the thea- 
tre, without regard to the way it was received in the land of its 
birth.' Yet in those years only Brutus, Zara, Alzira, and Mahomet 
were presented on the London stage, the first at Drury Lane in the 
season of 1734-35, the second in York Buildings in the summer of 
1735 and at Drury Lane in the season of 1735-36, the third at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields in the summer of 1736 and at Drury Lane in 
the season of 1743-44, and the fourth at Drury Lane in the same 
season, 1743-44. 2 Meanwhile many of Voltaire's plays had no 
representation in England. The tragedies, Eriphyle (1732), 
Adelaide du Guesclin (1734), La Mort de Cesar (1735, played 
1743), and Zulime (1740) ; the comedies, Les Originaux (1732), 
L'Echange (1734), and L'Enfant Prodigue (1736) ; to say nothing 
of the earlier plays, Oedipe (1718), Artemire (1720), Mariamne 
(1724), and L'Indiscret (1725), did not appear before 1744 on the 
English stage in any form. 

Coming to the publication of the preface to Merope in 1744, 
Professor Lounsbury says that it marked the turn of the tide to- 

] New York, 1902, 304 ff. 

"The dates are from Genest: Some Account of the English Stage, Bath, 
1832, under the seasons mentioned. 
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wards a 'cessation of interest' in Voltaire, and that 'the great 
success of that play upon the French stage did not lead to any 
speedy reproduction of it upon the English.' It is true that Merope 
was not performed in London until 1749, but its French success 
can not be said to have gone unnoticed in England, as John Theo- 
bald published a translation of it in 1744 3 and Aaron Hill com- 
pleted his adaptation of it in 1745. 4 

Then comes the period from 1744 to Voltaire's death in 1778. 
In these years, says Professor Lounsbury, ' Voltaire composed . . . 
about thirty dramatic pieces of all kinds. . . . But of these thirty 
only a beggarly number were adapted for the London stage. . . .' 
He then lists seven adaptations. 6 If to this list be added 6 Arthur 
Murphy's Alzuma, a mosaic from several plays of Voltaire (Co vent 
Garden, season 1772-73), Thomas Francklin's adaptation of Le 
Due de Foix, called Matilda (Drury Lane, season 1774-75), Aaron 
Hill's Roman Revenge, a version of La Mort de Cesar 7 (played at 
Bath in the summer of 1753), and Charles Macklin's use of a por- 
tion of Nanine in The Man of the World (Dublin, season 1765-66, 
Covent Garden, season 1780-81), the catalogue hardly makes up 
a ' beggarly number ' in comparison with the four adaptations 
played before 1744. 

But more significant than the number of the adaptations is 
their fate in England. Of the seven adaptations after 1744 men- 
tioned by him, Professor Lounsbury says that ' With the exception 
of The English Merchant (L'Ecossaise), none of these pieces had 
much success, none outlived their first season.' Yet Genest 8 re- 
cords performances of The Orphan of China, after the first Drury 
Lane presentation in April, 1759, during the season of 1759-60 at 

a Biographic Dramatica, London, 1812, m, 36. 

* Aaron Hill, Works, London, 1753, ii, 307. 

5 Of L'Orphelin de la Chine, L'Ecossaise, Tancrede, Les Scythes, Semi- 
ramis, Oreste, L'lndiscret. 

"For evidence for the addition of Matilda, Roman Revenge, and The 
Man of the World, see article: "English Adaptations of Voltaire's Plays," 
Modern Language Notes, xxxrr, 247. The influence of Voltaire in Alzuma 
is noted in English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 
Nettleton, New York, 1914, 237. 

'Mentioned by Professor Lounsbury under the adaptations before 1744, 
though not played until 1753. 

"In sections of Some Account of the English Stage, under the listed 
seasons. 
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Drury Lane and in Dublin, of 1760-61 at both theatres in Dublin, 
of 1763-64 at Drury Lane, of 1764-65 at Drury Lane, of 1765-66 
at Drury Lane, of 1767-68 at Drury Lane and in Dublin, of 1772- 
73 at Dublin, of 1777-78 at Covent Garden, of 1794-95 at Drury 
Lane, and of 1809-10 at Dublin, besides provincial productions. 
No One's Enemy But His Own (L'Indiscret), brought out at Covent 
Garden in 1764, was revived there ten years later, on October 26, 
1774. Again, and the point is far moTe important to the decision 
as to the period of greatest stage popularity for Voltaire in Eng- 
land, the early adaptations made before 1744 were best appreciated 
in the later years of the century. In contrast to their presentation 
during one or two seasons before 1750, they had considerable stage 
careers after that date. Thus Genest tells of performances of Zara 
at Covent Garden in the season of 1750-51; at Drury Lane in 
1753-54; at Covent Garden and Drury Lane in 1755-56; at Drury 
Lane in 1756-57; at Drury Lane in 1757-58; at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden in 1758-59; at Drury Lane in 1759-60; at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane in 1760-61, 1761-62; at Drury Lane in 
1762-63, 1763-64, 1764-65, 1765-66, 1766-67; at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden in 1767-68, 1768-69; at Drury Lane in 1769-70, 
1770-71, 1771-72, 1772-73, 1773-74; at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane in 1774-75, 1775-76; at Covent Garden in 1777-78; at Drury 
Lane in 1780-81; at Covent Garden and Drury Lane and Dublin 
in 1781-82; at Covent Garden and Dublin in 1782-83; at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane in 1784-85; at Drury Lane in 1785-86; 
at Covent Garden in 1791-92, 1796-97, 1804-05, 1805-06, and 
1812-13. Alzira, on the same authority, was played at Covent 
Garden in the season of 1754-55; at Drury Lane in 1756-57, and at 
Covent Garden in 1757-58. Mahomet was acted at Dublin in the 
season of 1753-54; at Drury Lane in 1765-66, 1766-67; at Covent 
Garden in 1767-68, 1768-69, 1771-72; at Drury Lane in 1775-76, 
1778-79; at Covent Garden in 1785-86, 1786-87; at Drury Lane 
in 1794-95; and at Covent Garden in 1796-97. Finally, Merope 
was played at Drury Lane in the seasons of 1749-50, 1752-53, 1753- 
54, 1757-58, 1758-59, 1759-60, 1760-61, 1765-66, 1769-70, 1772-73, 
1773-74; at Covent Garden and Drury Lane in 1776-77; at Drury 
Lane in 1778-79; at Covent Garden in 1786-87, 1797-98, and 1805- 
06. To these considerations should be added the popularity (men- 
tioned by Professor Lounsbury) of The English Merchant, which 
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ran at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket at inter- 
vals from 1767 to 1789. 

Does it not seem, then, that the stage history of Voltaire's plays 
in England indicates, not an active period of adaptation before 
1744, turning to a ' cessation of interest ' thereafter, but rather a 
period of direct but narrow interest before 1744, growing, after 
that time, into a broad, perhaps scattering, but certainly vigorous 
popularity, which reached its climax in the third quarter of the 
century ? 

Harold L. Bruce. 

University of California. 



NOTES ON THOMAS HEYWOOD'S AGES 

In an admirable article on " The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan 
Literature " l Professor J. S. P. Tatlock has, among other useful 
services, set forth in detail the source material for Thomas Hey- 
wood's series of classical chronicle histories, the Golden, Silver, 
Brazen, and Iron Ages. He corrects the prevailing impression 
that Heywood relied mainly on Ovid (cf. e. g. Schelling: " Thomas 
Hey wood, who on one occasion sat down to write, a copy of Ovid's 
Metamoi-phoses on his left hand, and translated it into five plays, 
omitting little and extenuating nothing" 2 ) and demonstrates his 
chief dependence on Caxton's Recuyell. In fact, Heywood's follow- 
ing of Caxton is frequently so close and so prolonged as to be posi- 
tively slavish; Golden Age is nothing in the world but a dramatized 
novel, adhering to its source with a fidelity without parallel, so far 
as I recall, in Elizabethan drama. Silver Age uses Ovid to a con- 
siderable extent; Brazen Age is least dependent on Caxton and has 
most frequent recourse to Ovid. Iron Age is almost as close to 
Caxton as is Golden Age. It is my purpose in this paper to make 
certain additions to Prof. Tatlock's list of sources. 

In the second act of Golden Age Jupiter's seduction of Calisto 
is, as Tatlock remarks, very close to Caxton. There is, however, 

*Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn. (1915), xxx, 673-770. 

2 Elizabethan Drama, I, xxxiv. Cf. also Pearson reprint of Heywood's 
Plays, i, xx; Introd. to Mermaid Ed., xix. 



